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NOTES FROM THE ENGLISH SEMINAR 
I. Drayton's "Eighth Nymphal" 

In the following note I shall show how Drayton in the Eighth 
Nymphal of The Muses' Eliviutn has combined with the pastoral 
world another world of which he is a chief spokesman — the world of 
fairy. In this pastoral nymphal, which is built somewhat on the 
model of The Shepherd's Calender, but which exhibits a " freer and more 
spontaneous vein"' than is found in the orthodox pastoral, Drayton 
introduces a fairy in conjunction with certain characters of a pastoral 
type. He represents a marriage between Tita, who dwells in Elizium, 
the home of the nymphs; and a fairy, who belongs to the kingdom of 
Queen Mab. In order to rationalize this strange wedding engage- 
ment Drayton reduces the size of the nymph, Tita, until "she is of the 
fairy kind." She is to marry a "dwarfish fairy elf," of the "noblest 
of the fairy." The preparation of her wedding clothes, of the prothala- 
mion, of the marriage supper, and of the music for the fairy wedding 
is made by Mertilla, Claia, and Cloris, the three nymphs who are 
the speakers in the pastoral dialogue. 

The introduction of a fairy elf into the pastoral realm, where he 
woos the fairy nympli, serves, therefore, to coordinate the pastoral 
and fairy worlds. The question of the originality of Drayton in thus 
making this combination of the fairy and pastoral elements, and of the 
precedents he may have had in mind in making sucii a union has not, 
so far as I know, been discussed. That he associated fairies with 
pastoral poetry is not strange, however, for there is a sort of kinship 
existing between fairies on the one hand and shepherds, nymphs, and 
woodland characters on the other. The forest that provides a haunt 
for the fauns and satyrs is also the legitimate home of the rural fairy. 
The coupling of forest elves with nymphs is not a tour deforce, but the 
natural association of two classes of beings whose traits are similar. 

I shall now discuss some steps in the evolution of the fairy-pastoral 
type of poem and show how the pure pastoral of Theocritus and Virgil 
has been so modified as to give us a poem like the Eighth Nymphal. 
The first advance in the direction of the fairy-pastoral combination 
was made when the element of witchcraft was added to the Theocritean 
and the Virgilian pastoral. The plot in both the second idyl of Theo- 
critus and the eighth eclogue of Virgil is based on the fact that a 
girl who has lost her lover invokes the aid of magic in an effort to 

' Greg: Pastoral Poetry atti Pastoral Drama, London, 1006, p. 106. 
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regain her lost lord. For example, in the second idyl of Theocritus, 
The Sorceress, the girl speaks thus: 

"Where are the bay-leaves, Thestylis, and the charms 

Fetch all; with fiery wool the caldron crown; 

Let glamour win me back my false lord's heart. 

All hail, dread Hecate: companion me 

Unto the end, and work me witcheries 

Potent as Circe or Medea wrought. 

Or Perimede of the golden hair ! 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love."^ 
Again, in the eighth eclogue of Virgil magic is invoked as a means of 
getting Daphnis back home from the city. 

"Fetch water: wreathe yon altar with soft wool; 

And burn rich vervain and brave frankincense";^ 
In these pastorals the homely, present world shepherd is brought into 
contact with the magic of the other world. A new and romantic 
element is added to the realistic shepherd life common to certain other 
idyls. It is easy to see, then, how the pastoral character should 
some day come to be associated with fairies, who are not "human 
mortals" at all, but, like witches, beings of the other world. 

The next step in the development of the pastoral poem of the 
nature of Drayton's Eighth Nymphal is the tendency of Renaissance 
and Elizabethan literature to couple fairies with certain characters 
historically associated with the pastoral, such characters, for instance, 
as satyrs and nymphs. Spenser is the first great English pastoralist 
who has, so far as I have observed, constituted a definite bond between 
the fairy people and the pastoral nymphs. He represents the fairies 
and the nymphs as members of the same community, closely allied 
in their playful natures. 

"Here no night Rauens, nor ghastly owls doe flee. 

But frendly Faeries, met with many Graces, 

And lightfote Nymphes can chace the lingring night, 

With Heydeguyes, and trimly trodden traces."* 
This conjunction of fairies and nymphs is, however, only an approach 
to the complete pastoral and fairy union which we have in Drayton's 

' Theocritus and Virgil's Edoiues, trans. Calverley, London, 1913. Idyll II. II. 1-3; 17-21. 
' Virgil: Eclogue viii. II. 69-71. In his fairy poem Nymphidia Drayton had already introduced 
conventional magic into fairy land. The fairy Nymphidia is a magician. Her paraphemalb of magical 
instruments consists of tern-seed, vervain, dill, juice of rue, etc. For a charm she crawls under a brier 
three times and leaps over it three times. Compare this lore with the Fifth Nymphal: 
"Here holy vervayne, and here dill, 
'Gainst witchcraft much availing," 
* Aeglogue vi, 1. 24; The Poetical Works oj Spenser. Oxford ed., 1912. 
See also Faerie Queens Bk. vi, c. x. st. 7. '" But nymphs and Faeries by the bancks did sit." 
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nymphal, where the nymphs are made characters in a semi-conven- 
tional pastoral poem. 

The association of "frendly faeries" with their pastoral cousins is 
prominent in Ben Jonson. In The Satyr we read that "Here he (the 
Satyr) ran into the wood again and hid himself, whilst to the sound of 
excellent soft music, that was concealed in the thicket, there came 
tripping up the lawn a bevy of Faeries, attending on Mab their 
queen." The interesting part of The Satyr from our standpoint is 
the addition of the character of Silene, the Satyr, to the list of those 
pastoral figures which the poets ordinarily associate with fairies. 
The satyr, although known in literature from Hesiod downwards, is 
first given a place in pastoral literature in the sixth eclogue of Virgil, 
where he is known as Silenus. He is connected with the fairy in 
Jonson's The Masque of Oberon, where the satyrs claim Oberon, the 
fairy prince, as the height of their race. 

The Sad Shepherd^ contains a curious but a successful combination 
of the Robin Hood forester group, a company of shepherds, Robin 
Goodfellow, or Puck-Hairy, and a witch named Maudlin. The thing 
that Jonson has accomplished in this play is the union of pastoral 
and forest traditions. The pastoral characters in the play are simple 
rustics, not having reached the status of artificial pastoral actors, as 
they do later in Drayton. Of this concept of fairies and foresters 
and shepherds as members of a single group Greg says: "I cannot 
myself but regard the elements of witchcraft and fairy employed 
by Jonson as far more in harmony not only with Robin Hood and his 
men, but also with the shepherds of Belvoir vale, than would have 
been the oracles, satyrs, and other outworn machinery of regular 
pastoral tradition."^ 

In the same year in which Jonson's Satyr was published William 
Percy wrote a play called The Fairy Pastoral,'' a stupid tale involving 
Oberon and a princess of the Forest of Elves. 

In Fletcher's The Faithful Shepherdess the fairy is mentioned as 
inhabiting the groves along with goblins, wood-gods, and satyrs. In 
this play there is a satyr in charge of the forest who punishes lustful 
ptersons by having the fairies pinch them.' 

^ The Sad Shepherd was not published until 1640 and consequently cannot have influenced Dray- 
ton's Eighth Nymphal, which was published in 1630. 
'Greg, Dp. ciV., p. 315. 

' The title of this play suggests a close union of the fairy with the pastoral tradition, but I cannot 
say bowclosetheconnectionis, since the play is not accessible tome. See Greg, p. 344. 

* As a further illustration of the use pastoralists make of the fairies sec Browne's Britannia*s Pas- 
torals Bk. I; Song iv; also Bk. II, Song iv. 

" Now wanders Pan the arched groves and hills. 
Where fayries often danc'd and shepherds' quills 
Id sweet contentions pass'd the tedious day." 
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It is evident from the foregoing illustrations that Drayton's prede- 
cessors and contemporaries had established a connection between the 
fairies and nymphs, satyrs, shepherds, foresters, and other woodland 
beings. There is no originality, therefore, in his appropriating the 
fairies for use in pastoral literature. The fairy-pastoral tradition, 
and what amounts to practically the same thing, the witch-pastoral 
tradition, is well preserved from Theocritus and Virgil to Spenser;' 
from Spenser to Jonson; and from Jonson to Drayton.'" Drayton's 
originaUty does appear, however, in the fact that in his fairy-pastoral 
Eighth Nymphal he has introduced fairies into a conventional pastoral 
poem that retains the form of the pastorals of Theocritus and Virgil 
This applies particularly to the preservation of the pastoral dialogue. 
In placing his fairies against the background of pastoral Drayton has 
besides keeping fairy poetry from becoming stale given a charming 
freshness to the artificial pastoral. This treatment of the pastoral 
serves in part to justify Drayton's own remark that his pastorals 
were "bold upon a new strain.'"' 

Edgar Long. 

The University of North Carolina. 

' Drayton knew the pastoral tradition thoroughly. In the foreword to The Shepherd's Garland 
he says: "The Greek pastorals of Theocritus have the chief praise. . . . Spenser is the prime Pas- 
toralist of England." 

'"Other examples in Drayton of the association of fairies with pastoral heings are found in Poly- 
olbion. Song xxi, beginning, "Of all the British vales, etc."; the fourth eclogue of The Shepherd's Car- 
land; and in the tenth nymphal of The Muxes' EHztum, where the fairies arc at play with the cloven- 
footed fauns. 

^* Preface to the Eclogues. 



II. Two Notes on English Classicism 
A. Jonson's "Sejaniis" 

1. Scope of Action. It is a cardinal principle of Greek tragedy 
to open with its hero either at the zenith of his fortune or on his down- 
ward career. It never opens as does Macbeth with its hero on his 
upward career. Thus Sophocles' Oedipus Tyraunus begins with 
Oedipus already king of Thebes and the children of the city at the 
door of his palace with sacrificial garlands pleading through the 
Priest for Oedipus to do something to ward ofl the city's plague. 
Here Oedipus is at the height of his fortune. It is only later that we 
learn how he became king.' In no case in Greek tragedy is the hero 
ascending to a happier state. 

English tragedy, as is well known, had a type of plot very different 
in scope of action from that used by the ancients. It showed the 
inception of the hero's plots, their execution, and the result he reaped. 
We find only one remark by Jonson in regard to the action in tragedy 
and that rather suggests that he preferred the type used by the 
moderns. "The action in tragedy and comedy," he says,'' "should 
be let grow until the necessity asks for a conclusion; wherein two 
things are to be considered: (1) that it exceed not the compass of 
one day, and (2) that there be place left for digression and art." 
Although this statement may apply to any type of plot, the type which 
begins with the hero on his upward career has greater room for growth 
and always gives much time and space to this growth. 

In Sejanus Jonson uses the modern type of plot. At the opening 
of the play Sejanus is not yet at the zenith of his fortune. In Act I, 
sc. ii he is given higher honors by Tiberius. We are permitted to 
see Sejanus plotting in Acts I and II to kill Drusus, Germanicus' sons, 
Silius and Cordus, afterwards to marry Drusus' wife, Livia, and 
finally to get control of the empire after he has persuaded Tiberius, 
the Emperor, to retire to the ease of country life. Thus he is making 
his way to the goal of his ambition, absolute rule. We hear from 
Sejanus himself, rather than from a messenger as in the classical 
tragedies, the revelation of his character and purposes.' If Jonson 
had followed in scope of action the practice of the ancients, he could 

* Cf. also the plots of Aeschylus* Prometheus Bound, and Sophocles' ^4^00:. 

' Timber. Vol. IX, page 243 of Jonson's Works, ed. Gifford, London, 1816. 

' Act I, Sc. ii, page 329; Act II, Sc. ii, page 342; ibid, page 3S1; Act III, Sc. ii. page 378; Act V. 
Sc. i. page 404 and Act V, Sc. iii, page 420. The Mermaid Series, edited by Nicholson and Herford, is 
referred to in this discussion. 
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not have begun Sejanus with any scene prior to Act V, sc. i, where 
Sejanus is exulting in his triumphs while omens very dubious for him 
are being given in another part of the city. In this particular, then, 
Jonson deserted the ancient practice and adhered to the modern. 

2. The Unities of Time and Place. Another principle of Greek 
tragedy is, according to Aristotle,* that the time encompassed by the 
tragedy should "keep as far as possible within a single circuit of the 
sun or something near that." In practice the ancients observed the 
unity of place of which Aristotle makes no mention. In theory 
Jonson adheres to the doctrine of the unities. As noted above' 
he said one of the two things to be considered in the growth of an 
action is "that it exceeds not the compass of one day." Here he 
seems to be adhering more rigidly to the rule than Aristotle even. 
In Volpone he says:^ 

"The laws of time, place, persons he observeth, 

From no needful rule he swerveth." 

Here he shows a more liberal attitude towards the rule.' Jonson's 
real attitude toward the unity of time will be found, it seems, in a 
mean between a strict observance and a gross violation of it. In his 
preface To The Readers prefixed to Sejanus he confesses that Sejanus 
is no true poem in the strict laws of time. He then defends this 
violation in the same paragraph as follows: "Nor is it needful, or 
almost possible, in these our times, and to such auditors as commonly 
things are presented, to observe the old state and splendor of dramatic 
poems with any preservation of popular delight." 

In Sejanus Jonson does not observe the unities of time and place.' 
Time enough is used for Sejanus to win Livia to his side and with her 
to plot her husband's death and execute the plot. He turns Tiberius 
against Germanicus' sons and also against Silius and Cordus so that 
they are tried, convicted and slain, and proposes marriage to Livia. 
Tiberius after committing the affairs of state to Macro goes to Capreae 
where he is visited by Macro and they together plot Sejanus' fall, 
which Macro executes. All this might take place in thirty days, 
or it might extend over years. The fact to note is that it could not 
happen within one revolution of the sun, nor anything near that. 

* Poetics, ch. V, page IS. Bywater's edition and trans., New York, 1909. 
^ See page 4. 

® The epilogue. 

' Jonson's most inclusive comment on the unity of time is in the prologue to Every Man in His 
Bumor where be speaks of "mailing a child now swaddled to proceed," etc. 

* The unity of action laid down by Aristotle is not discussed here because the tragedies under dis- 
cussion observe it. 
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The unity of place is adhered to in about the same spirit as the 
unity of time, neither strictly nor loosely. The scenes in Sejanus are 
laid in various parts of Rome, never without the city. In Shakes- 
peare's Antony and Cleopatra Act III alone, the scene is laid at random 
in Rome, Alexandria, Syria, Actium, and Athens. In Sophocles' 
Oedipus Tyrannus, on the other hand, the scene throughout the 
entire play is before Oedipus' palace in Thebes. Hence we find the 
unity of place not observed in Sejanus as strictly as in classical tragedy 
nor as loosely as in Shakespeare. 

3. Kind of Plot — Simple or Complex. "A perfect tragedy," says 
Aristotle,"^ should be arranged not on the simple but on the complex 
plan." By complex he means one which has a reversal or recogni- 
tion scene by means of which the action is veered around.^" An 
example of such a reversal as is meant is found in Sophocles' Oedipus 
Tyrannus. Upon the death of Polybus, King of Corinth and reputed 
father of Oedipus, a messenger is sent to tell Oedipus he has been 
named king of Corinth. Oedipus says he is afraid to go on account 
of an oracle which said he should slay his father and marry his mother. 
The messenger, hoping to remove Oedipus' fears and cheer him, 
assures him that the Queen is not his real mother and thus reveals 
to Oedipus his wretchedness and disgrace. 

In Sejanus Jonson has used a plot arranged on a complex plan. 
All Sejanus' schemes have been successfully executed and he is 
swollen with pride. After making his most insolent boast, he enters 
Apollo's temple amid vociferous acclamations to receive his highest 
honors, but is haled out, deprived of every honor, and wretchedly 
slain." Thus in using the highest type of plot Jonson has produced 
a tragic effect which closely resembles that found in classical tragedy. 

4. The Number of Characters. The characters employed in Greek 
tragedy were comparatively few. The number varied from three 
and a chorus in the Suppliants of Aeschylus to eleven and a chorus 
in the Rhesus of Euripides. In Sejanus there are thirty-four named 
characters, and an indefinite number of others. Jonson disregards 
the example of the ancients in this particular in both Sejanus and 
Catiline. 

* Poetics. Ch. xUi, p. 45; Butcher's ed. and traos. 

'»/*«<.. Ch.x, p. 39. 

*' In Lear Shakespeare used a plot complex in the Aristotelian sense. At the close of Act IV 
Cordelia, Kent, and Lear are reconciled, and everything is seemingly so much against Goneril and 
Regan that we feel all is going to turn out well. Then before we can read a hundred lines Lear, Corde- 
lia, and their allies are brought in imprisoned. Thus the very thing we thought would settle everything 
ruins everything. 
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5. Disposition of the Chorus. Another important part of Greek 
tragedy is the chorus. The classical theory of the chorus' function, 
according to Aristotle,'^ was that it "should be regarded as one of the 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole and share in the 
action not in the manner of Euripides but of Sophocles." Through the 
chorus as an actor the author interpreted to the audience anything 
in regard to the play that needed interpretation and expressed his own 
feelings on any subject." 

In regard to the chorus in tragedy we have one remark from Jonson 
which shows he was conscious of at least a choric element in Sejanus. 
In his preface prefixed to Se/awMs he says: "If it be objected that what 
I publish is no true poem in the strict laws of time I confess it; as also 
in the want of a proper chorus. " But though Jonson uses in Sejanus, 
no chorus in the strict sense, he does use the the characters Arruntius, 
Silius, and Sabinus to give a distinct chorus effect. These characters, 
like the classical chorus, interpret or explain to the audience, and also 
show the dramatist's feelings. The parts of these characters will show 
this use clearly. The first three and a half pages until Arruntius 
comes in are taken up by SiHus and Sabinus in explaining to the 
audience the rottenness of the court life. In Act 1 sc.i Sabinus says : 

"We have no shift of faces, no cleft tongues, 

No soft and glutinous bodies, that can stick 

Like snails on painted walls; or, on our breasts, 

Creep up, to fall from that proud height to which 

We did by slavery, not by service climb. 

We are no guilty men, and then no great; 

We have no place in court, office in state 

That we can say we owe unto our crimes:" 

The entire part of SiUus and Sabinus contains some such information, 
for the audience. Arruntius next enters and after listening to their 
discourse exclaims: 

"Times! the men, 

The men are not the same! 'tis we are base, 
Poor and degenerate from the exalted strain 
Of our great fathers. Where is now the soul 
Of God-lik:e Cato?" 

He continues for several lines more in this manner. Here we are 
sure that Jonson is giving vent to his own feelings. Throughout 
the entire play Jonson has observed the choric element in these 
characters so completely that their part could be eliminated from 

"Potties, Ch. XVUI, page 69. Butcber'3 ed. and trana. Londoo, 1911. 
■^ C(. ChoniMs in Sophocles' Antitoite. 
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the play without injuring the plot or rendering the story unintelli- 
gible. But it would seriously injure the effect of the play to eliminatp 
their part. 

A less concrete and less definite similarity between Jonson's char- 
acters, Silius, Sabinus, and Arruntius, and the Greek chorus will 
become apparent if we notice the length of the speeches of these 
characters where they are alone on the stage. The dialogue in Act I 
scene i between Silius and Sabinus will illustrate what I mean, and 
is a fair example of the speeches made by these characters through- 
out the play when they take the chief part. Excepting the speeches 
which contain single or double lines used as exclamations or address, 
the number of lines in the speeches are as follows: Sabinus 17 Unes, 
Silius 20 lines, Sabinus 15 lines, and Silius 15 lines. That is, whatever 
length speech the character makes who begins, the following charac- 
ter replies in one of practically identical length. This corresponds 
strikingly to the strophe and antistrophe of the Greek chorus. This 
antithetical balancing of speeches between the choric characters is 
noticeable whenever these characters are engaged in interpreting to 
the audience or acting as a spokesman for the author. Where they 
are in conversation with some principal character or are meeting and 
addressing each other or are disagreeing as in the latter part of Act 
IV sc. V, this balancing of one speech with another is not so marked. 
It should be noticed, however, that Jonson does not carry this to the 
extreme of having each answer to a character contain the same 
number of lines that the preceding speech had. He seenjs to have 
been so familiar with Greek tragedies that some sense of balance 
and antithesis had become a part of him. 

6. The Moving Force Which Brings about the Tragedy. The cardi- 
nal moving force in Greek tragedy is u/Jpis. The Greeks regarded 
D^pis as the result of some impious act committed by the victim of 
it. The man committed ivact^ia or impiety, an act which begat 
in him a young u/3pis. Nemesis, then, the goddess who never 
failed to see to it that each man received his dues, would send Ate 
who by fawning smiles and such dissimulations lured the victim of 
i5;3pts into his ruin. 

Jonson has demonstrated very powerfully in Sejanus the idea of 
i5/3pis as an impelling force in tragedy. Sejanus' soliloquies show how 
hopelessly overcome with C/Spis he is. After he has won Livia to his 
side and has everything in order to kill her husband he says: 
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"On, then, my soul, and start not in thy course; 

Though heaven drop sulphur, and hell belch out fire, 

Laugh at the idle terrors; tell proud Jove, 

Between his power and thine there is no odds: 

'Twas only fear first in the world made gods." 
After he has had five men slain, persuaded Tiberius to retire to the 
country and planned his marriage with Livia he says again:" 

" By you that fools call gods. 

Hang all the sky with your prodigious signs. 
Fill earth with monsters, drop the scorpion down. 
Out of the zodiac, or the fiercer lion, 
Shake off the loosened globe from her long hinge. 
Roll all the world in darkness, and let loose 
The enraged winds to turn up groves and towns! 
When I do fear again, let me be struck 
With forked fire, and unpitied die:" 

We feel he has reached the summit of insolence and arrogance and 
that his next step must be downward or to success. He then enters 
Apollo's temple confident that he will come out with all his dreams 
realized, but is stripped of all his power, dragged out, and wretchedly 
slain. Thus he is swept by his arrogance into destruction. 

The idea of vfipi-s lends itself naturally to a treatment of the 
character as a type rather than as an individual. It does not have to 
do with ridding the country of some pest and rectifying matters as is 
found in Macbeth, for instance, but the rule may pass to a worse 
man as in the case of Oedipus Tyr annus and the Agamemnon. Jonson 
has portrayed in Sejanus an example of over-weening arrogance 
striding to its fall. The affairs of state are entrusted to Macro, a 
much meaner man than Sejanus, and all is as unsettled as at first. 
We are assured that Jonson was interested in the type by the clos- 
ing six lines of this play. 

" Let this example move the insolent man 
Not to grow proud and careless of the gods. 
It is an odious wisdom to blaspheme. 
Much more to slighten, or deny their power; 
For whom the morning saw so great and high 
Thus low and little, 'fore the even doth lie." 

The last seven lines of Oedipus Tyrannus have somewhat the same 
feeling. 

In conclusion we have found that Sejanus differs from classical 
tragedy in three respects and agrees with it in three. The two are 

" Act V, Scene vi. 
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unlike in that: (1) classical tragedies begin with the hero in the zenith 
of his fortune or on his downward career, while Sejanus begins with the 
hero making his way to a happier state; (2) classical tragedies usually 
observe the unities of time and place, which are not adhered to in 
Sejanus as closely as in Greek tragedy nor as loosely as in Shakes- 
peare; and (3) while the Greek tragedians never employed more than 
eleven characters and a chorus, Sejanus has thirty-four characters, 
and various groups. The two agree (1) in having a complex, and not 
a simple plot, (2) in portraying the individual as a type rather than 
as an individual by use of v^pis, and (3) in having a choric element 
and effect. 

B. Samson Agonistes 

1. Scope of Action. The scope of action in Samson Agonistes 
is identical with that used in classical tragedy. The play opens with 
the hero blind, in captivity, and wearing manacles. We must read 
through line 293 to get his history down to the opening of the play.'^ 

2. The Unities of Time and Place. In his preface Milton says that 
"the circumscription of time, wherein the whole drama begins and 
ends, is, according to the ancient rule and best example, within the 
space of twenty-four hours." Like Aristotle he does not mention 
the unity of place. In the Samson, however, both unities are strictly 
observed. The scene throughout the play is before the prison in 
Gaza. We know that all the events take place in one day because in 
lines 11-14 we are told explicitly that Samson is relieved from his 
toil because the day is holy to Dagon, and it is at their games in his 
honor that Samson slays the Philistines and himself. 

3. Kind of Plot — Simple or Complex. We saw that according to 
Aristotle a perfect tragedy must have a complex plot. In the preface 
to Samson Milton makes this comment: "Of the style and uniformity, 
and that commonly called the plot, whether intricate or explicit, — 
which is nothing indeed but such economy, or disposition of the fable, 
as may stand best with verisimilitude and decorum — they only will 
best judge who are not unacquainted with Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides," etc. This remark about the plot whether intricate or 

^^ It is well to note that in each of his dramatic sketches for Paradise Lost Milton chose a plot 
whose scope of action was similar to that used by the ancients and in Samson too. For a brief of these 
sketches see Masson's Tlie Life of John Milton Vol. II, pp. 106 ff. The drafts of Paradise Lost as a 
tragedy were made when Milton was about thirty -three years of age. This shows how early he felt 
the ancient type of plot to be the best. 
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explicit, has been identified with Aristotle's complex and simple by 
Mr. Percival and others.'* 

An examination of this tragedy shows that the plot is complex. 
It has a very powerful reversal. The events leading up to the catas- 
trophe (the visits and efforts of Manoa, the coming of Delila, and the 
discovery of her deceit, the threats Harapha incites Samson to make, 
and the fruitless errand of the officer) heighten the hero's character 
and make his friends fear for him. Then Samson's submission to 
the officer and Manoa's arrival expressing the high hopes he has of his 
son's freedom build up the impression that all is going well for Samson. 
But while the chorus and Manoa are discoursing on Samson's liberty 
and what joy it will bring to his parents they are interrupted by a 
shout so horrible that it seems a "universal groan," and before they 
speak thirty lines more, a messenger appears to tell how Samson 
has slain himself and the Philistines. 

4. The Number of Characters. In the Samson Milton has followed 
the ancients in having very few characters. There are only six 
characters and a chorus in this tragedy, which is about normal for 
Greek tragedy. 

5. Disposition of Chorus. Milton informs us in the preface to 
Samson that the "chorus is introduced after the Greek manner, not 
ancient only, but modern, and still in use among the Italians. The 
measure used in the chorus is of all sorts, called by the Greeks Mono- 
strophic, or rather Apolelymenon without regard had to Strophe, 
Antistrophe, or Epode, — which were a kind of stanzas framed only 
for the music, then used with a chorus that sung; not essential to the 
poem and, therefore not material; or, being divided into stanzas or 
pauses, they may be called Alloeostropha."" The last statement 
implies that Milton was conscious of the fact that his choruses con- 
tained at least irregular stanzas, and an examination shows that they 
contain in most cases verj' marked breaks which may be well con- 
sidered as the close of stanzas, and that these stanzas, though incapable 
of strict arrangement into strophe and antistrophe, do yet give a 
marked strophic and antistrophic effect. The first chorus is divisible 
roughly into strophe, lines 115-134; antistrophe, lines 135-150; and 
epode, lines 151-175. Thus we have a strophe of 20 lines, an anti- 
strophe of 16 lines, and an epode of 25 lines. The theme of the 

^^ Samson Agonistes, edited with introduction and notes by H. M. Percival, page 60. References 
throughout this discussion are to this edition. 

" For a discussion of these three words see Percival's edition of Samson Asonisles page 59. Lon- 
don and New York, 1906. 
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strophe is: what an unspeakable change! can this be the irresistible 
Samson who unarmed put to flight the enemy's entire army; the 
counter theme in the antistrophe: whenever he fled like a lion from 
his camp the man who stood aloof was the safest; with the jaw of a 
dead ass he slew a thousand Philistines and then pulled up and bore 
off the gates of Azza up the hill by Hebron. In this division it will 
be noticed that the strophe is four lines longer than the antistrophe. 
The first two lines of the strophe, however, are used rather as a signal 
for the chorus to begin their comment. It begins: 

"This, this is he; softly a while; 
Let us not break in upon him." 

then the real chorus comment begins: 

"Oh change beyond report, thought or belief!" 
This leaves the strophe only two lines longer than the antistrophe — 
a fact which bears out Milton's assertion in the preface that he did 
not regard the division as essential, but which is also a rather forceful 
indication of how much a part of him his classical learning had become. 
Following this antistrophe we have what we may call an epode of 
twenty-five lines. The epode in Greek tragedy is not confined to any 
restrictions of any preceding stanza as is the antistrophe, but is an 
irregular stanza. Its theme here is especially fitting and clearly 
marked off from the rest of the ode. If we imagine that the strophe 
is sung as the chorus moves from right to left lamenting the change 
and recalling the former invincibility of Samson who is now blind and 
captured and that the antistrophe is sung as it moves from left to 
right recounting two of his former feats of strength, how could it 
begin an epode more fittingly than this? 

"Which shall I first bewail — 
Thy bondage or lost sight, 
Prison within prison 
Inseparably dark?" 

The remaining choruses can be divided with as much reason and 
the themes and balances are as clearly marked. I shall, however, 
only suggest the divisions of each. 

The second chorus seems capable of two different divisions: (1) 
strophe, lines 293-306; antistrophe, lines 307-321; and epode, lines 
322-329; or (2) strophe, lines 293-299; antistrophe, lines 300-6; 
strophe, lines 307-14; antistrophe, lines 315-21; strophe lines 322-25; 
and antistrophe, lines 326-9. In this ode the divisions have more 
nearly the same number of lines. Divided into strophe, antistrophe. 
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and epode, the number of lines in each respectively is: 14, 15 and 8. 
According to the second division the number of lines is as follows: 
strophe, 7 lines, antistrophe, 7 lines; strophe, 8 lines, antistrophe, 7 
lines, strophe, 4 lines and antistrophe, 4 lines. 

Chorus three is capable of one division only: strophe, lines 652-66, 
antistrophe, lines 667-86; strophe, lines 687-704, and antistrophe, 
lines 705-24. The number of lines each contains respectively is: 
15, 20; 18, 20. 

In chorus four the division is much harder to arrive at with any 
degree of definiteness. It is capable of three divisions and possibly 
four. I shall give only the one which seems to me most marked by 
the thought: strophe, lines 1010-33, antistrophe, lines 1034-45; 
strophe, lines 1046-52, and antistrophe, lines 1053-60. The number 
of lines in each, taken in order, is: 24, 12, 7, and 8. Here the first 
strophe is twice the length of its antistrophe. 

The fifth chorus can have one division only: strophe, lines 1268-86; 
antistrophe, lines 1287-96; epode, lines 1297-07. The number of lines 
each contains respectively is: 19, 10, and 11. Here again the strophe 
is practically double the length of its antistrophe. This antithetical 
balance is preserved in the semi-chorus too. The strophe of the 
semi-chorus has 18 lines and the antistrophe 21. 

The chorus in Samson interprets to the audience and serves as a 
vehicle for the author to express his views as did the Greek chorus. 
As Mr. Moody has shown in his introduction,^' Milton has followed 
Sophocles in having each choral ode organically connected with the 
play. When Samson deplores his fallen state and blindness the 
chorus intensifies it by recounting "the change beyond report." 
After his discussion of "divine disposal" the chorus reminds him that 
God's ways to man are just and justifiable. Next Samson prays for 
death, following which the chorus extols patience. After Delila's 
treachery is made manifest the chorus sings an ode filled with invec- 
tives against women.'* Thus each chorus is vitally and closely 
connected with what precedes. Milton has obviously given us chor- 
uses strikingly like those in Greek tragedy. 

6. The Moving Force Which Brings about the Tragedy. The 6j3pi$ 
idea is distinctly present in Samson though not in the usual manner. 
The impious act which begets u/3pts has been committed before the 

" The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton, Cambridge ed. 

" Mr. Percival in the Introduction to his edition of the Samson, p. xv, says the chorus here deserts 
its function liecause it utters passionate judgments. The scene which has preceded the chorus seems 
to me to justify the invectives. Cf. .'Veschylus' Agamemnon lines 689-700. 
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play opens, and all we see is the state of the hero after his fall, his 
character under suffering, and his final relief through death. Sopho- 
cles' Oedipus at Colonus is a striking analogue of the same type of 
play.^" Oedipus, who has unwittingly slain his father and married 
his mother, defiantly spurns the priest's and prophet's oracles and 
advice but finally discovers that he is a murderer and participant in 
incest; upon this discovery he puts out his eyes, leaves the throne, 
and is driven by his son, Polyneices, and Creon, his brother-in-law, 
into exile. At this point the Oedipus at Colonus opens with Oedipus' 
daughter, Antigone, leading him to a place where he may sit and rest. 
The chorus of Elders come upon him, and, when questioned by them, 
he relates how he came into his present stale. Next comes his other 
daughter, Ismene, out of care for her father, she says, and tells him 
of the schemes of Creon and his sons. The chorus of Elders demand 
that Oedipus sacrifice to the god of the grove to secure his safety. 
Ismene promptly takes upon herself the task of finding the place 
designated by the Elders and performs the rites, thus aiding her 
blind father. Then comes Creon with crafty and subtle speeches to 
win Oedipus to his side because an oracle has said that victory will 
come to the army which has Oedipus as an ally. When Creon is 
spurned he seizes Oedipus' two daughters to force Oedipus to come 
over to his side. Theseus, however, promptly rescues and restores 
them to their father. Soon comes Polyneices to reconcile himself 
to his father hoping to gain him as an ally, but is indignantly rejected. 
Then Oedipus hears the roll of thunder which is the herald of his 
departure from life. He immediately takes Theseus, bids his daugh- 
ters farewell, and is led apart into the grove by some unseen guide, 
where, according to the report of the messenger, he was no more, 
for the gods took him. If we regard the visit of Ismene as analogous 
to that of Manoa, the coming of Creon and his insulting taunts 
mingled with threats analogous to the coming of Harapha, and 
Polyneices' visit to reconcile himself to his father, to whom he has 
been traitor, even to the point of exiling him, as parallel to Delila's 
visit, we have not only the same type of tragedy but one similar in 
every episode. Upon a divine warning Oedipus departs and is seen 
no more. Likewise, prompted by some inner voice, Samson goes out 

*** Mr. T. Keightly in Life, Opiniom and Writings of Milton, p. .?22. mentions the parallel between 
the Delila and Polyneices episode and the departure of the heroes, Oedipus and Samson, at a divine 
summons. Prometheus Bound, as he points out, has episodes parallel to some in the Samson and is 
a tragedy too without action. See his remarks in the Introduction to Samson Agonistes edited with 
notes by I. P. Fleming, London, 1876. 
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to the place of his destruction and is seen alive no more. Thus we 
have a direct analogue for the Samson. A classical play could easily 
refer the cause of the hero's downfall to u/3pis which resulted from 
some impious act previously committed since many of their plays 
were presented in trilogies.''' The Oedipus at Colonus might be the 
third member of a trilogy. We know it was written after the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. In Oedipus at Colonus the hero does not come to his 
death because of any pride or insolence committed during the play. 
But we know his suffering and wretched condition throughout the 
play are the result of former pride and arrogance; for we have it 
displayed in Oedipus Tyrannus. Number 19 in the list of tragical 
subjects given by Masson in Vol. II of his life of Milton, p. 110, 
reads as follows: "Samson Phosphorus, or Hybristes or Samson 
Marrying or Ramath-Lechi." Number 20 adds "Dagonalia." Per- 
cival says this "may point to a projected trilogy."^ May not the 
fact that Samson's misery throughout the play is the result of deeds 
of pride and arrogance committed prior to the play be considered 
corroborative evidence of this fact? 

Samson tells us explicitly that pride was the cause of his fall in these 
words :"* 

"Like a petty god 
I walked about, admired of all, and dreaded 
On hostile ground, none daring my affront — 
Then, swollen with pride, into the snare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains." 

Samson had performed such wonderful feats that his greatness which 
had been heralded from his birth went abroad. Hence "swollen 
with pride," he "fell into the snare." To this Greek idea of iifipis 
Milton adds the Hebraic idea of God's foreordained purpose. The 
inevitability of the hero's having to fulfill his purpose in the world 
is brought to our attention in the closing lines: 

"All is best though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 
Oft He seems to hide his face, 
But unexpectedly returns, 
And to his faithful champion hath in place 

^* Aeschylus presented plays in trilogies. Sophocles merely presented three plays, with his satirical 
play, which were not necessarily closely related. 
^ Introduction to Samson Agonisles. 
^ Lines 528 3. 
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Bore witness gloriously; whence Gaza mourns, 
And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent." 

Thus Milton has given us a powerful portrayal of the results of vfipis 
and the superior wisdom of God. 

In conclusion, we have found that the Samson agrees with classical 
theory and practice (1) in scope of action, (2) in observation of the 
time and place unities, (3) in kind of plot used, (4) in number of 
characters employed, (5) in disposition of the chorus, and (6) in mak- 
ing vfipLs the ultimate cause of the tragedy. We have seen that 
Milton adds to the i)/3pis idea the intensifying factor that a man must 
fulfill his mission. 

Jonson stated his attitude toward the ancients very clearly when he 
said:^ "Nothing is more ridiculous than to make an author a dictator 
as the schools have done Aristotle. The damage is infinite knowledge 
received by it; for to many things man should owe but a temporary 
belief, and suspension of his own judgment, not an absolute resigna- 
tion of himself or a perpetual captivity. Let Aristotle and the others 
have their dues; but if we can make further discoveries of truth and 
fitness than they why are we envied? Let us beware while we strive 
to add we do not diminish or deface; we may improve but not aug- 
ment." He would have an author "examine the writings of the 
ancients and not rest on their sole authority nor take all upon trust 
from them." Here he recognizes not only the allegiance due the 
classics but that due English dramatic genius too and shows he is no 
servile imitator of rules. So we need not be surprised that he should 
follow the moderns in some particulars. 

Milton likewise went beyond any laws and forms to the true spirit 
of classicism. He became so permeated with the classical spirit 
and point of view that the spirit found through him true expression 
in forms practically identical in every detail with the forms used by 
the classic writers. Hence we do not find him varying from them 
except in some trivial point of mathematical exactness and minuteness. 
He says that Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are the best rule 
to all who endeavor to write tragedy. His addition of the Hebraic 
element of God's purpose to that of i5|8pts shows that he was no 
servile imitator. Even the length of Samson Agonistes is about the 
same as that of Greek tragedy. 

P. H. Epps. 
The University of North Carolina. 

^ Timber. Gifford's edition of Jonson's Works, London, 1816, Vol, DC, p. 226, 



